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FRONT COVER—A Pony rider 
the corner in Dayton during the C 
tennial re-run last year. 
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ROBERT'S CREEK 


WHEN THE PONY 
RAN 


A hundred years ago this summer, Pony Express 
riders galloped over the endless, still-untamed 
western deserts, carrying mail on a regular sched- 
ule between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

The “Pony,” as it was affectionately called, was 
the fastest means of communication between the 
civilized and sedate eastern cities and the isolated, 
bustling and impatient citizens who were building 
their own brand of civilization in the West. 

“The fastest means of communication. . . . 
In this phrase is contained everything that might 
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JULESBURG 


HXPRESS 


NIN NEVADA 


be remembered about the Pony—everything, that 
is, except the story of the men who founded the 
service and of the men who braved Nevada’s for- 
bidding distances, heat and cold, and marauding 
Indians to bring in their packets of letters and 
telegrams. 

The Pony Express is more than a chapter in 
the history of American communications. It is 
part and parcel of the Great American Dream— 
the closing of the frontier and the opening of the 
nation to commerce, industry and prosperity. 
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A GREAT DRHA 











During the early years of the great migration Joseph, Missouri, then the western terminus of rail’ 
the most const@nt,complaint heard from the young - and telegraph lines. In response to this demand, 
State of California concerned the lack of direct Congress, in 1851, authorized the first subsidy 
mail service to the East. ~ for,overiand mail service between St: Joseph and 

Mail deliveries were nonexistent during the. time Sacramento, with Salt Lake City designated as the 


_ of the. ee. coda ush except by way of dividing point. F 

monthly ogean ‘steamers ‘taking the long and risky oe The first meager government contracts were sub- 2 

road ject to a yearly review and revision by Congress, 

lama, . _-_-with the result that mail service was unsteady, 

2“ unpredictable and generally haphazard. The situa- 

tion was further complicated by a long-standing 

_ argument in Washington about which overland i 
route should be favored—the direct route from 3 









AM RHEALIZED 


St. Joseph across central Nevada to Sacpepeny 
or the 2,700-mile Southern Route. 

The pioneer stage operator through Newada 
was Major.George Chorpenning who had the 
route from Sacramento to Salt Lake between 
1851-1859. Chorpenning laid out a station stop 
in Genoa in 1851 and came to know more about 























Newspapers of the sixties made heroes of the Pony riders. 


THE EYES OF THE NATION 
WERE ON THE “PONY” 


William H. Russell, Alexander Majors and 
William Waddell, transportation magnates of a 
century ago, were the men who turned the dream 
of the Pony Express into actuality. Their firm 
was porting freight from Leavenworth, Kansas, to 
California as early as 1854. In 1859 they bought 
up the Chorpenning line running west from Salt 





Lake City and the Hockaday line running east 
from the Mormon capital and, in January, 1860, 
won the contract for the Pony mail service. 

During the next two months, the three part- 
ners set up stations at 25-mile intervals along 
the nearly 2,000 miles of the Central Route, 
purchased around 500 horses and interviewed 
young men for jobs as riders and station keepers. 
Precisely how many riders were hired was never 
recorded—probably about 90 in all—but they had 
to be, according to a Help Wanted ad of the day, 
“young skinny wiry fellows . . willing to risk 
death daily.” 

The Pony began with appropriate fanfare, 
horses pulling out of San Francisco and St. Joseph 
exactly as scheduled on April 3. A huge crowd 
gathered for the send-off in St. Jo, and in Sacra- 
mento the arrival of the Pony on April 14—eleven 
days later—was cause for celebrations in Cali- 
fornia. There, as elsewhere in the nation, all eyes 
were on the successful Pony. Its most spectacular 











A plump Goddess of Progress lends a hand in the winning of the West, as depicted by an ambitious artist of the sixties. 


accomplishment was to cut the time for delivery 
of news dispatches to eight or nine days, running 
them from the eastern end of the telegraph in 
St. Jo. to the western line in Carson City where 
the stories were hastily put on the wire to editors 
in California. Small wonder the Coast papers led 
the nation in extolling the Pony! 

In the cold light of fact, however, the Pony 
Express was never the booming success it has 
been made out to be. The service was doomed 
even before it began by the advance of the 
telegraph and the railroad. It was a spectacular 
money loser and, most disillusioning perhaps, 
it didn’t always get the mails through. There were 
lapses brought on by'Indian wars and management 
troubles when the mochilas—the mail pouches— 
came late or not at all. 

In the end, small faults such as these were com- 
pletely forgotten. What is remembered is that the 
Pony did a daring job and that most of its men 
were real heroes. 


Schell Creek Station, although it went through the 
Indian sieges of 1860, is still well preserved today 
and may become a state park. It can be reached 
from Route U.S. 93 and 50 Alternate north of Ely. 
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THE MAILS CAME THROUGH 


Warren Upson carried the mail east over the 
Sierra Nevada the day the service began, braving 
one of the heaviest blizzards of the decade. It took 
him more than 12 hours to penetrate the storm 
and get to Carson City. “Pony Bob” Haslam made 
a daring ride in March, 1860, when he galloped 
with Lincoln’s Inaugural Address for 120 miles 
while pursued by hostile Indians. Even more 
amazing was the ride he made the following month 
during the Nevada Paiute uprisings—from Buck- 
lands to Smith Creek and back to Friday’s Station, 
a distance of 380 miles. 

Nevada, or what is now Nevada, was the most 


Pony Bob is the dashing figure featured in another old 
illustration, left above. During the re-run last summer, 
Nevada riders (two of them at left and upper right) car- 
ried the mail over the historic trail Pony Bob knew so well. 





dangerous stretch on the route. Indian trouble had 
been brewing here for some time, but in April, 
1860, it boiled up in earnest. Roberts Creek sta- 
tion was the first victim of Indian wrath, followed 
by a raid on Simpson’s Park in May. It was the 
attack on Williams Station the same month that 
led to the bloody Pyramid Lake battle where more 
than 40 whites were killed in a revenge march 
against the savages. Isolated and vulnerable, the 
Pony stations were easy marks for the embittered 
Indians and, during the ensuing weeks, all of the 
Nevada outposts were threatened and many of 
them ravaged. 

The public relished hearing about solo per- 
formances, but it was no single name or group 
of names that made the Pony famous. Everyone 
knew about the lonely trails, the storms and the 
Indians. And everyone knew that, in spite of 
danger, the Pony always tried to get the mail 
through and usually succeeded. 












Hoof beats Sound, 





Cc 
A rider of the Centennial mail pictured near te 
the remains of the Cold Springs Station. The in 
murder of the keeper at this lonely outpost ri 
ti 


prompted Pony Bob’s famous 380-mile ride. 


The ruins of the station at Sand Springs 
are not far from Sand Mountain, a well- 
known landmark east of Fallon on U.S. 
50. Both stations, Sand Springs and Cold 
Springs, can be easily reached by car. 











After careful study, the Nevada members 
of the Pony Express Centennial Committee 
established the exact route across the 
State of Nevada, and this was marked at 
quarter-mile intervals with metal posts. 
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RE-RIDING THE DESERT TRAIL 


When plans for a Pony Express Centennial 
began to take shape, Nevada eagerly joined in 
the fun. From the beginning, only one kind of a 
birthday party seemed clearly in order—a full- 
scale re-run of the old trail between California 
and St. Jo with appropriate fanfare. 

A committee of six prominent citizens was 
appointed in Nevada to coordinate plans with 
similar groups in the seven other western states 
where observances would be held, and to work 
with Post Office and Treasury officials and the 
various Pony Express experts who helped stage 
the show. The Nevada Legislature authorized 
$15,000 for marking the route across the state 
and a hundred Nevada horsemen were rounded 
up to carry the mailbags. National interest in 
the event quickened when the Treasury issued a 


commemorative medal and the Post Office put 
out a special stamp and envelope and sponsored 
a mobile exhibit which thousands of people saw 
during its cross-country tour. 

The big day in Nevada was July 20, 1960, when 
a rider with his mochila dashed over the California 
border to be greeted by an enthusiastic, costumed 
crowd at South Tahoe. A colorful ceremony took 
place near the new Pony Express monument 
there, with entertainment by Hollywood celebrities, 
speeches by Washington and state officials, and 
some innocent horseplay in which everybody 
participated. Nevada’s Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor were on hand, and both took over the 
reins to carry the mailbag over part of the route. 

Nevadans paid their respects grandly to the 
memory of the Pony Express. They heard the 
speeches, enjoyed the fun and watched the spec- 
tacle of the changing of the mochila at the old 
ruined stations; and they listened thoughtfully as 











Carrying the mail in Nevada were 100 horsemen volun- 
teers, part of a group of 1,000 riders who participated 
in the 10-day Pony re-run. The job of scheduling these 
riders gave clear proof that the actual Pony opera- 
tion must have been an extremely complicated task. 


the hoofbeats of the Pony once again sounded on 
the trail across the desert. 
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costumed riding group from California had a gay time. 





Governor Sawyer carried the mail in downtown Carson City. 
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During its short life, the Pony made 308 runs 
in each direction, chalked up a total of 616,000 
miles and delivered 34,753 pieces of mail accord- 
ing to Post Office count. Then, on October 25, 
1861, the day after the long-awaited transconti- 
nental telegraph wire went into operation, the 
service was abruptly discontinued. 

Overnight, seemingly, the Pony Express evapo- 
rated into nothingness, all but forgotten by the 
nation in the flurry of excitement over the tele- 
graph and eager hopes for the railroad. 
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Only a few traces of the old stations in Nevada 
are to be seen today. Fort Churchill, pictured on 
the following pages, has become a state park and 
other of the better preserved outposts may be given 
similar status. The remaining stations, most of 
them far from the traveled highways, are crum- 
bling slowly into dust. 

But respect for the deeds of the Pony rider of 
the sixties is still high in Nevada, in this state 
where distances are lonely, where desert sum- 
mers are hot and winter mountains stormy, and 














THE PONY HAS LEFT I 
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" WHAT TO DO 


IN THE LAKE MEAD NATIONAL 
RECREATION AREA ? 


First stop for many visitors to the 
LMNRA is the headquarters build- 
ing in Boulder City where exhibits 
and models point the direction 
to hours of enjoyment in the sun. 


This was their first visit to Boulder City and 
the Smiths were arguing. . . . “Let’s not stop, for 
heaven’s sake, let’s just drive out for a look at 
Hoover Dam. We still have 300 miles to cover 
before we park the trailer tonight, remember,” 
Jane said. .. . “As long as we’re here, Jane, I 
insist that we stop at the headquarters 
building and see what they have. 

It won't take more than 3 
minutes.” John stood firm. 
Having listened to this 
snatch of imaginary do- 
mestic dialogue, we 

will now follow the 
Smiths and their small 
trailer and see what hap- 
pened. .. . Jane lost. Unable 
to outtalk her husband, she joined 

John after they pulled up to the head- 
quarters building of the Lake Mead National 
Recreation Area. They hurried to the lobby. Inside 
they became rapidly absorbed in the models and 
exhibits describing things to do and see in the 
area, they looked over some brochures, and they 
put a few questions to the ranger behind the 
reception desk. They spent 15 minutes—not 3, 
as they had intended—learning about the vaca- 
tion possibilities that lay right at hand. Then, after 
a few moments of whispered family debate, they 
canceled their earlier plans and embarked on a 
4-day excursion into the sunny country around 
Lake Mead with its many fine tourist facilities. 


Clark County 
Has Everything Needed 
for an Easy-Going 
Summer Vacation 


It turned out to be one of the most pleasant 
decisions the Smiths had ever made. 

Like the Smiths, hundreds of thousands of 
people are discovering every year that the warm 
desert country in southern Nevada is one of the 

finest vacation spots in the West. . . . Figures 

tell the story vividly. Before Hoover Dam 

was built, access to the wild and 

isolated Colorado River was 
difficult and dangerous. 
Following completion of 

the dam, the Lake Mead 
National Recreation 

Area, better known by 

its initials LMNRA, was 

set up under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1936 
and thus began the development 

of this huge region of lakes, river and 

desert to receive visitors. In 1937, only 552,128 
people were counted; in 1941, there were 844,733; 
and, in 1946, over a million arrived. In the fifties 
the rush was on for sure. Over two million visitors 
were recorded in 1951, almost three million in 
1957, and well over three million in 1958. The 
numbers are still zooming upward and there is a 
reason: People like what they are finding here. 

There is plenty of room to play in at LMNRA. 
Most visitors are surprised to learn that it com- 
prises more than 3,000 square miles, the second 
largest area administered by the National Park 
Service. Only Yellowstone Park is larger in size. 
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Park Naturalist Mert Ingham is in 
charge of the recreation area’s 
interpretive program. Visitors ask 
him all manner of questions and 
invariably he has a ready answer. 


: 


Life for th® trailer campers is easy and relaxed. 
This group was enthusiastic about the excellent 
facilities at Willow Beach, 27 miles from Boulder 
City, where they were pulling in trout weighing 
two or three pounds. Ernie Born, an avid angler 
(right), found them biting well during his visit. 
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Mother Nature was ino 
she designed the d “difficult terrain to 
be found within 1 undaries. Here, in 
close. —ptoximity” to”“one are brilliant 
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Best knewa of all the features of the area is a 
produgt of man’s ingénuity, not Nature’s, and this, 
of cit Hoover ‘Dam. Jt«is no mystery why 
the hould retain its place as undisputed 
pad 3s ‘of this domain:.Not only is, it the tallest 


« dam inthe world and a superb masterpiece of 


%, ‘? enginéerihg: admired by visitors from every hation, 


. “itis what made possible the establishment of-the 
Lake Mead Recreation Area in the first place? 
For without Hoover Dam, there could have béen 
no Davis Dam, nor Lake Mead nor Lake Mohave. 

hile the dam was being @onstructed, officials 
of the National Park Se were drawing up the 
plans for the Lake Me National Recreation 
Area which, next October 13. Will obServe its 25th 
anniversary. The park planners Wisely anticipated 


what would happen when the dam was completed: 
There would be an unending flow of visitors to 
the dam itself; there would be one—eventually 
two—clear lakes, the only large bodies of water 
to be found in the hundreds of square miles of 
surrounding desert country; and there would be 
an increasing demand for recreation facilities from 
the nearby, fast-growing metropolitan sections of 
Arizona, Nevada and southern California. 

Thus the need for the recreation area was rea- 


“lized, from the start, and the fact that it was so 


expeditiously conceived and developed is indeed 
a tribute to, the Park Service. The crystal-ball 
prediction that there would be a tourist rush to 
the area came true,,as is amply proven by the 
visitor statistics previously mentioned. 


Broad smiles and a gratifying 
morning's catch—the camera 


faithfully reports that these 
two men from California 
found the going good at Lake 
Mohave. They fished from a 
small bay at Willow Beach, 
where there are docks and 
other convenient facilities. 








Naturalist Ingham likes to get away from 
his desk and see how visitors are doing. 
Here he talks baits and lures with Ernie 
Born (center) and a friend at Willow Beach. 


Nevada Sun 





Today, the LMNRA complex is administered 
from the Boulder City headquarters where Charles 
E. Richey is Superintendent. The headquarters 
staff coordinates the activities of the four admin- 
istrative districts into which the area is divided, 
with centers at Boulder Beach, Katherine, Temple 
Bar and the Overton Arm. Stated most concisely, 
the job being done by LMNRA officials is to pro- 
vide camping and picnicking spots, lodging and 
facilities for fishing, boating, hiking and other 
sports such as water skiing. In addition, the head- 
quarters staff has the considerable responsibility of 
acting as hosts—seeing to the safety and comfort 
of visitors, guiding them, interpreting the area for 
them, and so on. 

A vacation in this southern desertland costs 
little or nothing at all, depending on how the 
visitor comes equipped and wants to spend his 
time. Free camping and trailer spaces are avail- 
able for the asking both at Lake Mead and Lake 
Mohave on a first-come, first-served basis, and 
these include free toilets, running water and stoves. 
Use of the excellent beaches, launching ramps and 





shady picnic spots is also provided free of charge 
so that, by bringing their own food and gear, 
visitors won't have to spend a penny except for 
items like fishing licenses. 

Those who like things a bit fancier can also 
enjoy a top-notch vacation in the area with- 
out spending a fortune, thanks to the additional 
services and facilities offered here by private 
concessionaires. The Park Service allows these to 
operate at Boulder Beach, Las Vegas Bay, Over- 
ton Beach, Temple Bar, Willow Beach, Eldorado 











Boats are much in evidence at Lake Mohave’s 
moorings—proof of the excellent fishing. Because 
it is colder than Mead, 67-mile Mohave yields 
trout from 12 to 15 inches long. The Borns 
(right) liked it so well here they stayed a month. 








A Desert Oasis. { 
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enjoyed by thousands during the season. 


More’complete information about services and 


facilities, as well as about the sight-seeing pos-; 


sibilities, can be obtained by writing the Lake 
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Clear-water lakes, the only ones 
for miles around — no wonder 
LMNRA’s lakes enjoy such pop- 
ularity! Lake Mead holds more 
water than any artificial lake 
in the world, is 115 miles long 
and has a shoreline distance of 
550 miles. Left, scene at Cot- 
tonwood Cove on Lake Mohave. 
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Mead National Recreation Area in Boulder City, 
Ne or—as did the argumentative couple a 

“pages back—by going in person to the head- 
quarters building. Many people find, as the Smiths 
did, ‘that_a stop here can be the beginning of a 
memorable_and rewarding vacation in this land 
of lakes, desert and sunshine. 


PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE 


We are grateful to the Nevada State Historical Society for the old 
illustrations used in the Pony Express story on pages 2-3, 6-7, 8-9 
and 13-14. Photo of the Schell Creek Station on page 7 by Irwin 
Fehr of Ely; and on page 19 by LMNRA, Boulder City. All other 
photos in this issue, black-and-white and color, by Adrian Atwater, 
staff photographer. 
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Perfection is what these young actors are 
striving for in their rehearsals in the mod- 
ernly lighted and equipped stage wing of 
the new building. Under the watchful eye 
of the drama department's William Miller, 
they turn out performances that would do 
credit to a much larger university. Insert, 
upper right—the department heads: Wil- 
liam Keith Macy, music; Robert Griffin, 
speech-drama; and Craig Sheppard, art. 
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In the new J. E. Church Fine Arts Building, the University of Nevada has 
provided a fitting memorial to the school’s beloved devotee of the arts. Although 
better known internationally for his work in developing snow surveys, the late 
Dr. Church dedicated his life in Nevada to encouraging his students and his 
community to a greater appreciation of the classics, painting, music and drama. 

In honor of Dr. Church and in observance of the building’s completion, the 
University formally opened the Fine Arts galleries with the largest and most 
comprehensive exhibit of modern art ever shown in Nevada. Comprised of works 
loaned mainly by Nevada collectors, the show included important paintings and 
sculpture representing every modern period from impressionism to abstract- 
expressionism. Among the 70 works put on display in the building’s spacious 
exhibit area were bronze figures by Edgar Degas, an iron statue by Robert 
Jacobsen, lithographs by Henri Matisse, paintings and sculpture by Pablo 
Picasso, and pictures by some 50 other leading contemporary artists including 
Henri Toulouse-Lautrec. The exhibit was enjoyed by hundreds of Nevadans. 

Certainly the most spectacular new building at the University, the airy, steel, 
glass and concrete structure is located on the north rim of the campus. Housing 
departments of art, music, and speech-drama, the modern edifice is the latest 
product of the University’s multimillion-dollar building program. 

The building is dominated by its sweeping exterior mosaic mural of California 
tile, symbolic of the creative spirit to which the structure and its program are 
dedicated. The six-color abstract mural was the work of Craig Sheppard, art 
department chairman, who helped design other features of the building and 
who arranged the impressive art exhibit described above. 

In their new home the fine arts faculty and students have for the first time 
found adequate space in the 46,000 square feet of halls, classrooms, studios, 
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Interest 





in the Arts 


is on the Upswing 
at the University 
of Nevada... 











galleries, and theater-auditorium. For more than 
three decades the three departments have been 
shifted from one set of makeshift quarters to 
another, most recently residing in a series of 
temporary metal buildings. 

Thus, when the doors to the new building 
finally swung open it was difficult to say who 
was happier—students or faculty. But the imme- 
diate effect of the move was clear to everyone, 
an outpouring of creative activity which was felt 
in all corners of the campus. The art department’s 


Craig Sheppard put it this way: “This is the finest 
thing that has ever happened to us. Our students 
are the most challenging on the campus, and it 
is exciting to see them develop. . . . Those who 
plan a career in the arts do so because they want 
to. . . . And we are proud of them.” 

To this Dr. Church would wholeheartedly agree. 
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...and Music, Drama and 


the Graphic Arts | 
Find Zealous Advocates 








Budding artists receive critical encouragement in the 
three painting and drawing studios located in the 
north wing of the Fine Arts Building. Some work 
with brush and charcoal in this room while others 
give life toe their ideas through the media of clay 

or wood or metal in areas devoted to sculpture, 
a ceramics and graphic arts. Supplementing their 
| practical work in studios, students learn the history 
of art in a large, well-equipped lecture room. 
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Musical talent is rapidly developed through the latest in equip- 
ment and facilities. One of the 16 practice rehearsal rooms 
found in the south wing of the new building provides sound- 
proofed quarters for orchestra rehearsal. While the director 
taps for attention here, others with musical inclination listen 
in appreciation classes being conducted in one of two loud- 
speaker equipped studios, or practice on the new electric organ, 
or one of 15 pianos available to the students of the University. 
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Realism is the key to successful drama as 
is indicated by this rehearsal scene. In the 
building’s modern theatre, young actors are 
skillfully trained under Director William 
Miller. The levis and bare stage are part 
of the plain hard work of practice which 
precedes the brightly costumed and color- 
ful production the public will later enjoy. 





Cold clay and stone come alive under the careful 
tutelage of art director Craig Sheppard. Subtle 
forms are created with knife and chisel in the 
sculpture room, one of the many areas in the 
building devoted to self-expression in art. This 
class is attended by adults and regular students 


When finished, student creations in clay 
are carefully placed in the ceramics room 
kiln, to be hardened or glazed by fire. 
Bowls, vases, tile, pottery, porcelain, all 
emerge as finished products from the fur- 
nace. Shown loading the high-temperature 
oven are Professor Edward Yates (left) 
and Dr. Calvin Gross, staff members. 
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